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EDITORIAL-- 
TEMPORARY PILOT, TEMPORARY COURSE 


James Van Patten's hard work and imagination have brought the 
JOURNAL OF THOUGHT to its present level of success and accept- 
ance. For the next eighteen months he will be out of the country 
on an educational mission to Colombia, South America. During his 
absence we shall try to chart a productive course and guide the 
JOURNAL wisely. 

Although involuntary servitude in the infantry is probably the 
most unenviable job on earth, serious editing is not far behind. The 
obstacles to putting out a solid intellectual journal are numerous. 
Costs are high. The enterprise is complex. Specialization has 
carried us to the point that cross - discipline communication is all 
but impossible. The publish or perish mania renders discrimination 
between creative thought and trivialized academic ritual an indis- 
tinguishable blur that maybe resolved, at least in many cases, only 
with the illuminating clarity of time. Manuscripts are uneven. And 
almost no one is willing to meet a writing decision. 

Nevertheless the usefulness of intellectual journals is manifold. 
Scholars are increasing in numbers, the literary level of the general 
public grows steadily, ideas are increasing in quantity and subtlety, 
research output increases exponentially, and the communications 
grid must either enlarge its possible combinations and permutations 
or the weight of knowledge will short out the system. Intellectual 
journals provide an outlet for the creative individual. Means of 
communication among reasonable men are enlarged. Dissemination 
of ideas is facilitated. Basic questions are raised; some answers 
are given. Awareness of good men, books, and ideas is expanded, 
Critical reactions are provoked. Understanding is clarified--even 
if ever so slightly! And the intellectual community is united through 
the bond of shared ideas whose only coercive quality is the logic and 
validity of ideas themselves. 

For these latter reasons, the Editors of the JOURNAL OF 
THOUGHT look hopefully to the future. 
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DISCUSSION: THE UNITY OF WITTGENSTEIN'S 
METAPHYSICAL SYSTEM 


Derek A. Kelly 
Hofstra University 


Wittgenstein interpreters, taking their clue from Wittgenstein 
himself, 1 have generally agreed that between the Wittgenstein of 
the TRACTATUS and the Wittgenstein of the INVESTIGATIONS there 
is a veritable abyss.2 Although some thinkers have argued that 
there may be less of a difference than one might first imagine, 3 
no one, to my knowledge, has argued for the fundamental UNITY of 
Wittgenstein's thought.4 In this short note, I intend to argue that 
there is a fundamental unity to Wittgenstein's work. My thesis 
constitutes three items: (1) the TRACTATUS and the INVESTIGA- 
TIONS are two parts of a single treatise on metaphysics); (2) that 
the TRACTATUS represents an attempt to reduce the chief philo- 
sophical issues to questions of mathematical forms, and the IN- 
VESTIGATIONS represents an attempt to show how these forms 
may be perceptibly embodied in immediate concrete facts; and 
finally (3) that there is no basic incompatibility--or contradiction-- 
between the two books: Wittgenstein did not understand what he 
himself was doing.6 My argument for this thesis bears the marks 
of compression, but I hope it will, nevertheless, inspire anew trend 
in Wittgensteinian research. 


I 


One of the most persistent of philosophical convictions is the 
vision of the relevance of mathematics tometaphysics, This vision 
has haunted the minds of Parmenides, Plato, Leibniz, Kant, Cournot, 
and, I shall argue, Wittgenstein. 

Any metaphysical system has both a formal and a contentual as- 
pect to it. Metaphysical system is here understood to mean the 
attempt to explain the relation(s) between thought (or its symbolic 
forms, e.g., language) and reality. 

Professor Kelly teaches inthe Department of Philosophy at Hof- 
stra University. He has published numerous articles and is especially 
interested in philosophical methodology as well as social and political 
philosophy. 
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Wittgenstein's TRACTATUS shows, in its basic outline, that this 
problem was central to Wittgenstein's thought. Four main proposi- 
tions are of concern here: (1) In 1 and 2 he develops his theory of 
language; (2) in 3 he presents his understanding of the relation be- 
tween language and the world; and (3) in 4 he develops his notion of 
reality or of the world. 

Aschematic outline of the system will articulate his basic ideas. 

Wittgenstein was influenced by Russell's theory of definite de- 
scriptions; but he rejected Russell's metaphysics. Wittgenstein's 
attempt was to show the ideal possibilities in terms of which any 
true statement could be made. He took over the Aristotelian notion 
that predication requires substance.7 From this he derived his 
picture theory of meaning which holds that there is a one to one 
relationship holding between language and reality: thus a proposition 
pictures a fact. 

The basic notion of Wittgenstein's ontology here, in the TRACTA- 
TUS, is that to every name there corresponds a simple, particular 
entity. Thus logical particulars are needed for there tobe any final 
predication.8 Given this ontology, Wittgenstein was concerned to 
present a perfect language interms of which all propositions can be 
determined as either true or false. Thus he was led to "argue" that 
all concepts which are meaningful are exact concepts, and that it is 
possible to view language as a homogeneous calculus. 

This in barest outline is Wittgenstein's position in the TRACTA- 
TUS. Now I shall give an interpretation of it and then move on to 
consider its intimate connection with the INVESTIGATIONS. 

Important to note, first of all, is the fact that Wittgenstein 
had at his disposal modern mathematics and mathematical logic to 
build on.? Now, one of the assumptions of mathematics is that all 
classes are exact and that there are exact instantiations of these 
classes, 10 

Given this assumption, it is clear that if mathematics is to be 
applicable to metaphysics, one's ontology will have to include exact 
concepts and simple deducibly derivable instantiations of them. 
Wittgenstein's TRACTATUS is anattempt to show both that mathe- 
matics is applicable to metaphysics, and that one can explain (or 
understand) reality interms of theassumptions of suchanattempt. 
Thus Wittgenstein's notion of reality is mathematically conceived 
in its formal aspect, and his model of nature (or the world) is that 
of an arithmetical sum of discontinuous and mutually external 
entities. 
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Given this notion of nature, and of the natural sciences as a 
paradigm of knowledge, then it is easy tosee that the TRACTATUS, 
no matter how naive its cosmology may be, perfectly exemplifies 
the applicability of mathematical concepts to reality. 

But the shoe pinches at a number of points: (1) Wittgenstein was 
forced to say that any inexact concepts would be meaningless--and 
this condemns all human acts except sciencell to absurdity; (2) 
Wittgenstein could give no empirical examples of his basic atomic 
facts; and (3) no epistemology of perception, for instance, could 
give any warrant for the claims of the TRACTATUS. 

There is, however, a second assumption made by those who at- 
tempt to apply mathematics to metaphysics: some classes are 
divisible into an infinity of subclasses. If Wittgenstein's cosmology 
in the TRACTATUS were adequate, it would contradict the second 
assumption and hence would be false. Hence Wittgenstein sought a 
way of correcting this contradiction in his system of thought: the 
result was the INVESTIGATIONS. 


II 


Wittgenstein's INVESTIGATIONS has two main theses: (1) a re- 
action against and a rejection of the name theory of meaning,12 and 
(2) a move from the analysis of language per se to a study of lan- 
guage as used in context.13 With reference to the first, Wittgen- 
stein took up the old Aristotelian notion that a word has many uses 
and functions and not just one. Here there is a switch to a use 
theory of meaning and astress on the heterogeneity of concepts and 
of their inexact instantiations: the INVESTIGATIONS may be seen 
as an attempt to examine the intermediate cases involved in the 
second assumption noted above, but ignored in the TRACTATUS. 14 

Although Wittgenstein rejects the notion of atoms of significance 
in the INVESTIGATIONS, his notion of simple language games seems 
to be analogous to simple propositions of the TRACTATUS.15 At 
any rate, the notion of language games is a reaction against the 
ideographic theory of the TRACTATUS. In the INVESTIGATIONS, 
Wittgenstein holds that there are as many language games as there 
are uses of language; that language is not a homogeneous calculus; 
and that no hierarchy of languages can be constructed; and finally 
that in some contexts, concepts do have ontological correlates, in 
others, not, 16 

But all this is old hat. What is significant about Wittgenstein's 
INVESTIGATIONS for my thesis is this. 
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At the start of the TRACTATUS, there was ahint that there was 
one method of philosophy and it alone could clarify our understand- 
ing.17 In the INVESTIGATIONS, there is the hint that there is no 
one method of philosophy.18 The difference does not lie, I would 
argue, in a change of Wittgenstein's conception of philosophy, but 
rather lies in different assumptions and aims: whereas in the 
TRACTATUS an ideographic language was presented with the as- 
sumption that once such a language was presented, all problems 
could be solved, and whereas this notion was built upon the notion 
of timeless and exact concepts, in the INVESTIGATIONS there is 
the notion that language and the meanings of the concepts thereof 
do change--they are historical and contextual. 

In the INVESTIGATIONS, Wittgenstein seems less concerned with 
concepts than with their embodiment in ordinary language and per- 
ceptual experiences. In the TRACTATUS he was concerned to de- 
velop an ontology in terms of the assumption that to every name 
there corresponds a simple, particular, entity; in the INVESTIGA- 
TIONS, on the other hand, he was concerned to show that to every 
act of understanding, for example, there isnot necessarily acorre- 
sponding entity. 

It is this shift of perspective that has no doubt led many to see 
two Wittgensteins. I submit, however, that the INVESTIGATIONS 
is NOT an attempt to refute the TRACTATUS, but is concerned to 
develop a THEORY OF MIND which could explain how we come to 
understand the logical structure of the world--as presented in the 
TRACTATUS. 

Harken back to my point made earlier, that Wittgenstein turned 
to an analysis of the divisibility of exact classes in the INVESTI- 
GATIONS: I submit that Wittgenstein recognized that he could not 
speak of exact classes and exact instantiations of them if we are 
to account for the referential use of language. Thus a logic of 
inexact classes was needed to account for natural language opera- 
tions, 19 


III 


Wittgenstein faced a dilemma: Either (1) reality is composed of 
discrete atoms of significance, and the symbolic system we use to 
refer to reality is composed of exact classes(TRACTATUS); or (2) 
reality is not composed of discrete atoms, but of loosely resem- 
bling items29 and the language we use to refer to this reality is 
composed of inexact and historically(contextually) conditioned con- 
cepts. 


= mag 
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Instead of seizing the bull by the horns, Wittgenstein felt that 
he had to reject the first alternative. 

His reason was, I think, quite simple. It is areason given by many 
of his philosophic forerunners: nearly every thinker in the history 
of philosophy has assumed that empirical(referential) concepts and 
mathematical(non - referential) concepts were either reducible to 
each other, or contradictory. That is, thinkers have usually held 
that the inexact concepts needed to explain the functioning of ordi- 
nary language and of perceptual experiences, and the exact concepts 
needed in mathematics, were contradictory.21 Thus one could not 
affirm them both: one had to take one or the other. 

But is it necessary that the two classes of concepts beheld to be 
contradictories? Thinking and experience give us no title to infer 
that the epistemological order and the metaphysical order need be 
one and the same, It is thus invalid to infer that reality is homoge- 
nous, i.e,, that there is one and only one order of being. 

The error of taking exact and inexact notions to be contradic- 
tories seems to result from the tendency of mind which, when it 
has designated a thing by a word, nolonger sees the word as a refer- 
ence, but as a thing initself. This can result in the rigid separa- 
tion and delimitation between things and a belief in contradictions 
which might exist between words but not necessarily between things. 

Wittgenstein thus erred in taking the positions of the TRACTA- 
TUS and of the INVESTIGATIONS as contradictory. It would not 
surprise me if one reason that may be adduced for this is Wittgen- 
stein's inability to produce a logic capable of explaining the dis- 
coveries in the INVESTIGATIONS. 


IV 


What I have done here is present but a thumbnail sketch of a re- 
search program: this essay is more fragmentary than systematic. 
My basic argument has been that Wittgenstein's works should be 
seen as a unified metaphysical system whose significance Wittgen- 
stein himself did not realize. Wittgenstein's two major works 
should not beheld tobe contradictory, but contrary: both work out 
different problems involved in articulating a metaphysical scheme. 
The system as a whole may turn out to contain a false solution to 
the problems of understanding reality, but it certainly is an inter- 
esting attempt. 

In concluding this note, I would like to mention some notions that 
could well bear analysis and examination in terms of the proposal 
concerning Wittgenstein's system which I have outlined above: 
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1) The idea of reference and referential expressions as used 
within different language games; 

2) The idea of CONTINUITY which has played a momentous role 
as a single principle binding an ontology together (for e.g., Plato, 
Leibniz, Bergson, Peirce) as it is manifested in Wittgenstein's 
works; 

3) The idea of a logic of inexact classes which can be used to 
account for perceptual continuity, and the relation of such a logic 
to the logic of exact classes applicable to the systems of science, 
for example; 

4) An analysis of the objective significance of the ideas of vague- 
ness, possibility, creativity, becoming, etc., which are latent in 
both the TRACTATUS and the INVESTIGATIONS; and finally, 

5) An examination of the problem of the DATUM (i.e., of Witt- 
genstein's concept of mind). Although I am not prepared to defend 
this at this time, it seems to me that the datum will be seen as 
social in character, and this will help to establish the basic charac- 
ter of Wittgenstein's metaphysics which I believe is asort of real- 
istic idealism of affective community. The result would lend sup- 
port to the basic contention of this essay: that the chief philo- 
sophical issues would come to be seen as questions of the mathe- 
matical forms perceptibly embodied in immediate concrete facts.22 

If it sounds as if I interpret Wittgenstein as a better platonist 
than Plato, this is the intended effect. Although Wittgenstein 
would certainly reject this, and, I have argued that this would per- 
haps be because he himself did not understand the significance of his 
work, I am constrained to regard this interpretation as a measure 
of Wittgenstein's WISDOM, in Aristotle's sense that after under- 
standing comes wisdom. 


REFERENCES 


lLudwig Wittgenstein, PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS (New 
York: MacMillan, 1953). Future references will follow the stan- 
dard method of referring to Part I by paragraph number, and Part 
II by page number. 


2For example, K. T. Fann (ed.), LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN (New 
York: Dell Publishing Co., 1967), p. 12, "As the reader will soon 
learn, Wittgenstein's intellectual life is divided into two major 
periods," 
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3For example, Erik Stenius in WITTGENSTEIN'S TRACTATUS 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1960), p. 16, argues that 
Wittgenstein overshot his mark whenhe criticized his earlier work. 


4what I mean by "fundamental unity" is the task of this essay 
to outline. There are at least three men who have argued for a 
notion of the UNITY of Wittgenstein's thought: (1) Dennis O'Brien, 
"The Unity of Wittgenstein's Thought," in Fann, pp. 380-404, finds 
the unity in Wittgenstein's conception of philosophizing -- which he 
finds in the TRACTATUS-- but not necessarily in Wittgenstein's 
problems; (2) Albert W. Levi, "Wittgenstein as Dialectician," in 
Fann, pp. 366-379, say (p. 366) that no one has yet suggested that 
Wittgenstein is not two, but one; and (3) Paul D. Wienpahl, "Witt- 
genstein and the Naming Relation," INQUIRY, VII, 4 (Winter, 1964), 
pp. 329-347, argues that (p. 342, n. 7)". . . the INVESTIGATIONS 
is an extension and not merely a correction of the TRACTATUS," 
Thus although these three thinkers have advanced a thesis 
formally similar to my own, it is along different tracks that they 
suggest that Wittgenstein's thought is unified. 


>Obviously, I do not mean that Wittgenstein composed his works 
together. Rather, they are best seen as complementary articula- 
tions of a single world-view. 


SAs others have already suggested. Cf. SUPRA, n. 3. 


7C£. Ludwig Wittgenstein, TRACTATUS LOGICO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CUS (trans. D. F. Pears and B. F. McGuinness; London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1961), proposition 2.0211 "If the world had no sub- 
stance, then whether a proposition has sense would depend on whe- 
ther another proposition was true," and 2.0212 "In that case we 
could not sketch any picture of the world (true or false). " 


8Russell, it is well-known, tried to define these particulars in 
terms of sense-data. 


%After the TRACTATUS, Wittgenstein concerned himself with 
the metaphysical claims of the mathematician in REMARKS ON THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF MATHEMATICS (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1956). 
It is significant that this book was intermediate between the TRAC- 
TATUS and the INVESTIGATIONS. The thesis which this essay is an 
attempt to defend, arose from a reading of the three books start- 
ing with the REMARKS, and then moving first to the INVESTIGA- 
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TIONS and then to the TRACTATUS. Such an approach is a most 
useful one, and has some interesting ramifications for future Witt- 
genstein work. 


10Such a conception is as old as Plato. Plato, it will be recalled, 
argued that the Paradigms (Forms) have no exact empirical instan- 
tiations: the only real example of a Form is the Form itself. Cf. 
Plato PARMENIDES, 133a-134e where Parmenides objects to Plato's 
separation of the Forms from instances, since on such a view, in- 
stances can have no meaning. 


11Karl Popper, CONJECTURES AND REFUTATIONS (New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1965), p. 40, has argued that Wittgenstein's view 
of science (TRACTATUS, 4.11) excludes much that is in fact science. 

12INVESTIGATIONS, pars. 37-51. 

130f£ many pertinent passages, see IBID., pp. 187-189. 

14TBID., par. 122: "A main source of our failure to understand 
is that we do not COMMAND A CLEAR VIEW of our use of words. 
Our grammar is lacking in this sort of perspicuity. Hence the im- 
portance of finding and inventing INTERMEDIATE CASES," 

IScf, IBID., pars. 1-7. 


16]¢ should be obvious by this time that I presuppose an acquain- 
tance with the works under discussion, and hence have not given 


direct references for every point in Wittgenstein. The notions 
mentioned are well-known to readers of the INVESTIGATIONS. 
17TRACTATUS, 4.003, 4.112. 
18INVESTIGATIONS, pars. 109-133. 
19TBID., pars. 68-71. 
20cf£. IBID. , par. 67 on "family resemblances," 
21As a consequence of this traditional assumption, we have had 


two-level metaphysical systems: one level (usually perceptual ex- 
perience) is termed "appearance" and the other (usually conceptual 
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thought) is termed "reality." Wittgenstein did not particularly 
want such a dualism. 


22The TRACTATUS, it seems, develops the notion of the Forms; 
the INVESTIGATIONS, that of the Forms' perceptible embodiment 
in concrete facts. For aclue to Wittgenstein's notion of the social 
character of reality, C£., INVESTIGATIONS, p. 226: "What has to 
be accepted, the given, is--so one could say--FORMS OF LIFE." 


THE WHOLE MAN 
Richard Huett 


"Human nature, " Plato has Aristophanes say, "was originally one 
and we were a whole." But Zeus, ever fearful of ambitious man, 
sundered him in two and thenceforth the halves have gone about the 
earth seeking each other. What the god committed, Plato com- 
pounded. In his sharp division of universals and particulars, and in 
his debasement of the latter, he set up an unnatural dichotomy ex- 
tended by the theologians to the relation between the body--unclean, 
subject to error and sinful passions, illusory--and the spirit--pure, 
exalted, and true. With this concept firmly entrenched in Western 
thought, the consequences are clear. 

When Aristotle characterized man as the "political animal," he 
formed the pattern for all subsequent attempts to reduce man to 
one aspect of his nature. We have since been labeled the "social 
animal," the "metaphysical animal," the "esthetic animal, " "eco- 
nomic man," "irrational man," and soon. Unlike Caesar's Gaul, 
there has been a difference of opinion as to the number of parts 
into which we are divided: Descartes claimed two, Freud three, 
William James four. Today, we are viewed as fragmented beings 
whose inner disorder manifests itself in the search for external 
organization. 

This split in Western man is not only reflected in, but has been 
deepened and widened by the various disciplines of modern knowledge. 
Specialization has brought about such adivision of labor and function 





Mr. Huett is Editor in Chief of Laurel Editions-Delta Books of 
the Dell Publishing Company. This paper is an abbreviated version 


of alonger essay read before the Philosophy Colloquium at Southern 
Illinois University in January, 1969. 
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within the sciences, the arts, and philosophy, that it is no longer 
a professional secret that the biochemists and the astrophvsicists 
dwell in different worlds, that the psychoanalysts and the physio- 
logical psychologists have a mere nodding acquaintance, and that the 
logical positivists and the linguistic analysts on the one hand, and 
the existentialists and phenomenologists onthe other, speak in lan- 
guages foreign to each other. The history of Western philosophy 
can with justification, even though with some oversimplification, 
be regarded in terms of action and reaction, of pendulum swings 
from one extreme to the other; Platonism and Aristotlianism, ra- 
tionalism and empiricism, idealism and materialism, positivism and 
existentialism, revealing alternate trends between irrationalism 
and rigid intellectualism. This constant redressing of the balance 
has precluded us from understanding what the totality is: manasa 
composite of contending elements and multiple dimensions, each 
having its own values to offer. The human soul, said Strindberg, is 
a patchwork and, in a sense, herein lies the answer to the perennial 
paradox of the One-in-the-Many. It is time to arrest these anti- 
podal movements in order to reveal man as aunity whose facets are 
several, with no SINGLE light to illuminate them all. 

There has been a growing recognition that ours is a parochial con- 
ception of man as a creature of EITHER body OR mind, of EITHER 
passion OR intellect. Waldo Frank in THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN 
speaks of our "pseudo-universe of parts, from which the self with 
its intrinsic sense of its whole nature is crowded out; ideologically, 
by the current modes of thinking, practically, by the machine that 
forces its fragmentary wills and its ideologies upon us." The call 
is for the "integral man," for man as an entity, as a whole being 
whose complexity need not be divisive. 

Must we, for example, create an antinome between scientific 
method and intuition? Are not BOTH actually employed and, as James 
Smith points out in THEME FOR REASON, isn't it frequently acase 
of STRESS, one method more effective inone area of existence, the 
other better for another segment of life? "Great philosophy, " ac- 
cording to Walter Kaufmann (CRITIQUE OF RELIGION AND PHI- 
LOSOPHY), "lies in the tension between the extremes," 

One of the latest avant-garde literary fashions in France, headed 
by Nathalie Sarraute, Robbe-Grillet, and Butor, in its manifestoes 
at least, is an attempt to erase the "psychologism" prevalent in 
contemporary fiction, that undue introversion whose "Know thyself" 
has deteriorated into unrelieved self-dissection, into an exclusion 
of the external world. This reaction, in itself, is symptomatic of 
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that schizophrenia which stamps our time; the alienation of men 
from the world, from each other, and from their own selves. 

It may be noted that Stephen Spender quotes approvingly the au- 
thor of a book, MEMOIRS OF A PUBLIC BABY, for not embracing 
life as awhole: "What he denies is that one is anything but what one 
is at aparticular moment." But does this not ALSO deny that what 
one is at any single moment is what he is altogether? If the artist 
wishes to abstract from the totality confronting him that aspect 
which excites him, which plagues him until he has embodied it ina 
Significant form, he carries with him the benediction of all who 
understand anything of the creative process. For the poet, no por- 
tion of the universe is too circumscribed, no atom too small. But, 
if, unlike Blake, he does not find a world in a grain of sand, he should 
admit that what hehas chosen to describe is only a partial point of 
view. The writer applauded by Spender reproduces life as he sees 
and remembers it at a certain moment, and he does this with con- 
siderable brilliance and skill. Yet for a comprehensive and profound 
vision of man in the universe, we must turn to those epiphanies of 
the soul of man in all its tortuous involvements: HAMLET, THE 
DIVINE COMEDY, FAUST, THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV, ULYSSES. 
These are worlds-in-themselves, peopled by menand women who are 
often more real, more substantial than the bloodless, cardboard 
figures of our daily acquaintance who have suffered, in Paul Tillich's 
words, "the loss of the dimension of depth." 

The time is overripe for the emergence of an attitude, a philoso- 
phy, an apprehension that manis a total structure whose life-history 
comprises the modifications of his being-in-the-world. 

How best describe a whole man? Jean Cocteau speaks of "'the angled 
view of life," by which I think he means that one ought to encounter 
life not always head on, foursquare, that there are times we should 
meet it from various sides, tangentially, because by doing so we may 
gain perspectives not otherwise to be experienced, which at least 
will add savor to living, and may even provide some truths about 
existence, 

I endorse this but would extend it by using a very homely meta- 
phor. We can go through life as nails or as screws. Both the nail 
and the screw start from the same point and both end up in the same 
place. But oh what a difference in the journey! The nail hews to 
the line, goes straight ahead, and to the extent that it sticks to 
its course, it gets to its destination with a minimum of scrapings 
adhering to it. The screw, on the other hand, has a more tortuous 
time of it, twisting its way through, sometimes with the grain, 
sometimes against it, and more likely to go off course than the 
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nail. And when it reaches the end, it has accreted to it experiences 
of whose existence the nail was blissfully unaware. 

Something of what I have just expressed so lamely is stated by 
William Barrett (IRRATIONAL MAN): "The more specialized a vision 
the sharper its focus, but also more nearly total the blind spot 
toward all things that lie on the periphery of this focus." 

While I do intend to suggest here that the screws among us, all 
other things being equal, are more likely to be whole persons, I do 
NOT intend that life is tobe forever examined for its hidden mean- 
ings, that it is one vast congeries of symbols awaiting interpreta- 
tion. Life is sufficiently complex so as even to include the simple 
and the direct. "A rose is a rose is a rose," echoed Gertrude Stein, 
and Archibald MacLeish declares that "A poem doesn't mean, it is." 
Whatever other constructions you may place on these utterances, 
they are a plea to enjoy some experiences as given, at face value. 
The search for meaning frequently fragments the experience and, 
to some extent, adulterates it. We tend too much to engage in 
EXPLICATION DE TEXTE, in life as well as in art, and too often 
we end up by anatomizing a bloodless corpse. 

Parenthetically, there are, among others, two salient expressions 
of the modern spirit: first, a wholesale rejection of the "given" in 
pursuit of "deeper truths," and second, an indiscriminate dismissal 
of already existing things in wnicn ALL traditions are considered 
outworn or evil, and ALL innovation is good. Regarding the former, 
there are times when stripping the accidents cto get at the essence 
may leave us impoverished; we may find that the onion has no core. 
As for the latter, a thoroughgoing iconoclasm runs the risk of de- 
stroying ideals as well as idols. "Retentiveness," says Santayana, 
"is the condition of progress," and, to revise another of his dicta, 
those who cannot remember the past are condemned to efface many 
of its values. 

Since I am among philosophers, the question is certain to be put: 
"What do you mean by the 'whole man'?" Candidly, I cannot define 
it so that you could apply the definition automatically. Wasn't it a 
philosopher who thought he had adequately defined man asa "feather- 
less biped," until it was pointed out to him that so was a plucked 
chicken? There is a book I recommend to you, YOU SHALL KNOW 
THEM by Vercors, in which the difficulty in establishing what is a 
man is givendramatic treatment and the ambiguity is not satisfac- 
torily resolved. Perhaps, ultimately, only an ostensive definition 
would be a safe one, to point out the whole man whenever and wher- 
ever he is found and say "Ecce homo." But I shall attempt, beyond 
the clues and hints Imayhave already dropped, to suggest, however 
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nebulously, tentatively, even incoherently, what for me character- 
izes the total person or total life. 

By "the whole man" I mean more than the sum of his parts, a con- 
crete universal if you will, a unity that may beggar analysis but in 
behavior and effect makes its presence felt. It is a universal whose 
relation to its parts hasbeen called "imanently teleological" (Harold 
T. Reiche, quote by Marcuse), in which wholeness is viewed as func- 
tional and normative but not purposive. Simply, I suppose what Iam 
getting at is that unity has an excellence of its own which informs 
the parts. 

I worry about separateness of various kinds but since I am among 
intellectuals I am here primarily interested in the setting apart of 
the intellect from the rest of the person. "The most tragic prob- 
lem of philosophy, " Unamuno believed, "is to reconcile intellectual 
necessities with the necessities of theheart and will" (THE TRAGIC 
SENSE OF LIFE). This is "the tragic sense of life," the realization 
that between faith and reason, between head and heart, "falls the 
shadow." Yet man must accept the challenge of reconciling the 
disparate and even antithetical elements in himself and his world. 
The consequences of his failure to meet that challenge have been 
manifest throughout history, but now his history is running out. He 
cannot continue much longer to indulge the schizophrenia in himself 
or in his society. There is aninsidiously divisive mutuality between 
us and our society; we are specializing each other to death. 

In Western thought, the stress on the analytical has been such 
that although we are aware of the multifariousness of existence, 
we tend, in our predilection for reductionism, to select only some 
or even one aspect and dismiss the others as either appearance or 
meaningless, Scientism and irrationalism are the outcome of the 
partial point of view. 

We all-too-often take opposite sides of a reality that encom- 
passes them both. We may recognize duality or multiplicity but we 
plump for one part to the denigration or even exclusion of the rest. 

Now may be the propitious time for a new manifesto, opening 
with, "Philosophers of the world, unite--and get with it." 
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FROM INSTINCT TO THOUGHT: CHARDIN'S EVOLUTIONARY 
THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


James W. Wagener 
University of Tennessee 


That a French Jesuit paleontologist with a mystic turn of mind 
should, after his death, command the serious attention of some of 
the most incisive minds of our day is one of those enigmas of his- 
tory that we seldom expect. In Chardin many of our cherished and 
half-true stereotypes lose their force. As an obedient Jesuit tohis 
death, he saw both the validity of the faith he espoused and the 
blindness and isolation of the church in the twentieth century. As 
a serious and committed scientist he recognized the limitations of 
a strict positivism and at the same time the absolute primacy of 
"matter," the "stuff" of the world. Ironically, as a paleontologist 
Chardin was concerned with the past for the sake of the future. He 
cherished the long sweep of history as the only perspective which 
could help contemporary man to locate himself in the universe and 
take upon himself the responsibility for the destiny of the race. 
Antiquarianism found no lodging among his concerns. 

Chardin's mysticism is easily misunderstood. He possessed a 
profound feeling for the amazing resiliency, creativity, and range 
of the human organism, so much so that in his writings he some- 
times spelled Mankind with an upper case letter. But this halo-ing 
of the human spirit is never paid for by an otherworldliness or ef- 
fort to transcend the physical matter of the world. If he plunks 
for transcendence, it is, in Ronald Gregor Smith's felicitous phrase, 
a"this-worldly transcendence" rather than any of the other-worldly 
variety. 


I, PRESUPPOSITIONS 


In attempting to understand Chardin's contribution, it is most 
important for the reader to take seriously the parameters of the 
endeavor which the author points out clearly. Since THE PHENOME- 
NON OF MAN and THE FUTURE OF MAN, the two major works, do 
not fit tidily into accustomed genres, to get the author's road-map 
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of the journey is even more imperative. These books are not scien- 
tific treatises IN THE USUAL SENSE. Nor are they a naturalist's 
journal. Nor are they philosophical works in the strict sense. All 
three of these elements are, however, present. 

THE PHENOMENON OF MAN, the author contends, is 

. ..an attempt TO SEE and TO SHOW what happens to man, 
and what conclusions are forced upon us, when he is placed 
fairly and squarely within the framework of phenomenon and 
appearance, 1 
Seeing, as the author uses it, is not an argument as to whether 
something IS or not, or even HOW it is, so much as an effort to 
lead the reader to stand where the author stands that their common 
vision may have the same point of origination and the same object. 
Fuller seeing, for Chardin, is fuller being; increased vision is in- 
creased participation in life. This is a "phenomenal point of view" 
which concerns itself with what is rather than what, by necessity 
(logical or contingent), HAD tobe, or, by imperative, OUGHT to be. 
Chardin calls the phenomenal point of view THE scientific point of 
view, 2 

THE PHENOMENON OF MAN, then, properly understood is not a 
metaphysical treatise or a theological essay, but "purely and simply 
. ..a scientific treatise."3 It deals with man solely as a phenome- 
non which has appeared, and, equally important, it deals with the 
WHOLE phenomenon of man.4 This gets us even deeper into an 
examination of Chardin's method of phenomenal description. He 
says that if his scientific effort to look at man begins to look like 
a philosophic effort it is because any explanation of anything is 
enveloped in acomplex of assumptions. Recounting any event by any 
reporter casts the event according to the assumptions and pre- 
suppositions of the reporter. This does not mean that the reporter 
tries to color an event or willfully biases his account; the reporter 
relies upon his assumptions and presuppositions without even being 
aware of this reliance. Chardin puts the point boldly: "During the 
last fifty years or so, the investigations of science have proved 
beyond all doubt that there is no fact which exists in pure isola- 
tion... ."5 Every fact is intertwined with a whole complex of 
other facts. It cannot be cleanly excised from its context without 
falsifying it. 

The more limited the field of observation, the less perceptible 
this interrelationship is. This fact has driven researchers in the 
social sciences as well as the natural sciences to delimit their re- 
searches to narrower and seemingly more manageable units in order 
that a stricter control of variables can be exercised. The irony in 
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this is that the value of the "findings" of such restricted projects 
reaches a point of diminishing returns for the discipline and the 
society at large. 

Chardin's concern for the WHOLE phenomenon of man should not 
be misunderstood, he warns, as a new attempt at metaphysics, but 
rather an effort at "hyperphysics."6 Comprehensiveness--as op- 
posed to reductionism -- is his concern rather than transcendence. 
Chardin recognizes that any effort to describe the "whole" scien- 
tifically rests on certain basic assumptions which, rather than 
being hidden under the scholarly table, "should make their influence 
felt to the fullest possible extent."7 These assumptions in Char- 
din's work are two, each of which he states in two different ways, 
but they come to the same thing. One is "the pre-eminent signifi- 
cance of man in nature," or "the primacy accorded to the psychic 
and to thought in the stuff of the universe."8 The other is "the 
organic nature of mankind" or "the 'biological' value attributed to 
the social fact around us."9 These two mean, in effect, that in 
man an evolutionary threshold of tremendous magnitude has been 
crossed and that social existence is now a factor in evolutionary 
process. Man the individual is no longer the thrusting force of 
groping evolution, but man in community with his fellows is. These 
assumptions can, of course, be rejected but this action will be taken 
only on the force of some other assumptions which must somehow 
account for what is: the phenomenon of man. The burden of Char- 
din's two assumptions is that he is unequivocally committed toa 
lively and rich evolutionary process as the encompassing metaphor 
of reality. 

From Teilhard's assumptions and method we turn to the body of 
his thought. 


II, THOUGHT 


The starting point is elemental matter. The most elemental 
states of matter present three faces: plurality, unity, and energy. 
The atomic character of the universe is known tous, Chardin avers, 
without the aid of microscope or analytical devices. This "swarm 
of the undefinable" is known to us in everyday experience: "in rain- 
drops and grains of sand, in the hosts of the living, and the multi- 
tude of the stars; even in the ashes of the dead."10 At the same 
time, nomatter how much the stuff of the earth is split and broken 
down, it manifests a surprising similarity or unity. Whether the 
unit is a molecule, an atom, or an electron, it shows a perfect 
identity of mass and behavior. Each unit can be defined only by 
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virtue of its influence on all around it. The units also possess a 
collective unity: something holds them together. Matter is not the 
product of the simple addition of one atom to another or even one 
group to another group; the plurality is organized by an initial prin- 
ciple that goes by the name of energy. Energy, Teilhard defines as 
"a capacity for action or . . . interaction" and "the expression of 
structure."11 These three aspects--plurality, unity, and energy-- 
express themselves at every level: at the level of geological forma- 
tion, at the level of life, and, finally, at the level of thought. 

Elemental matter itself evolves. It is from the very beginning 
in a state of becoming, a state of genesis. This feature of matter 
gives rise to the biological law of complexification which has two 
phases: granulation and unification. 

Granulation is a description of the critical phase of evolution 
which "abruptly and once and for all gave birth to the constituents 
of the atom and perhaps to the atom itself. "12 The next phase is 
the additive process by which atoms are combined into molecules 
(and later the mega-molecules and micro-organisms). The law of 
complexification, then, is a basic evolutionary thrust which was 
present from the beginning in geogenesis. The two aspects of this 
law can be stated in more familiar terms as the principles of the 
dissipation of energy (entropy) and the conservation of energy. 

A second, and equally important, evolutionary thrust is the law 
of emerging consciousness. For a century or more the dispute be- 
tween the "materialists and the upholders of a spiritual interpre- 
tation, between finalists and determinists" about the nature of 
reality has been going on.13 Both points of view, the author insists, 
must be brought together on acommon ground. The internal aspect 
as well as the external aspect of the world must be considered in 
any adequate phenomenology. The incontrovertible evidence for the 
"within" of things is the consciousness of man, Chardin thinks. 
There are different levels of consciousness, to be sure, but if 
evolution is one continuous texture from atom to man there is no 
reason to suppose that there is not a "within" of atoms as well as 
a "without." Consciousness has been considered by physicists as an 
aberrant function, an exception, anepiphenomenon unclassifiable by 
externalist standards. What would have happened, Chardin asks, if 
radium had been classified as an abnormal substance outside the 
regular order of the known elements inchemistry? Instead of being 
neglected, the radioactivity of radium forced a complete reworking 
of the scale of atomic weights and a significant lacuna in physics 
and chemistry was filled. Coextensive with the "without" of all 
things there is a "within." 
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Emerging consciousness is taken one step further by the process 
of involution or in-foldment. Matter tends to become more com- 
plex by adding to itself other matter and, at the same time, by 
doubling back on itself or folding over. The clearest and most highly 
developed example of this occurrence is the human brain which, con- 
fined within the relatively fixed space of the brain case, is layered 
to a high degree of concentration and complexity. Life on this 
planet is always under pressure everywhere because the spherical 
shape of the globe does not allow molecules to extend themselves 
farther in a thin sheath indefinitely. This sheath of pre-life mole- 
cules, pressured by the force of energy within and cramped by the 
covered surface without, folded back on itself. This physico- 
chemical process of complexification is accompanied by a correla- 
tive increase in "interiorization" in the psyche or consciousness. 
Not only does the "external" side of life become more and more 
complex, but the "internal" side also. The rise of consciousness 
became the meaning of the rising organic complexity. This atten- 
dant "involutive" trend has, according to Chardin, been neglected 
while the "evolutive" tendency has been emphasized. 

Biologically man is the highest vertebrate on the evolutionary 
scale, but he is an animal like the other anthropoids. The core of 
man's uniqueness lies in the central phenomenon of REFLECTION. 
Reflection is man's power to turn in upon himself, to take posses- 
sion of himself as an object, not merely to know but to know one- 
self, not merely to know but to know that one knows.!4 This unique 
doubling back of man's consciousness on itself allows him to raise 
himself into anew sphere. "The cell has become 'some-one.' After 
the grain of matter, the grain of life; and now at last we see con- 
stituted the GRAIN OF THOUGHT. "15 

Nor is this an individual accomplishment. Over and above the indi- 
vidual accession to reflection there is another formulation (or gene- 
sis)of areflective nature co-extensive with the whole of mankind-- 
the noosphere, or "thinking layer."16 The appearance of this new 
membrane is as decisive a happening as the appearance of the bio- 
sphere. Outside and above the biosphere is the noosphere which, 
since its germination at the end of the Tertiary period, has spread 
over and above the world of plants and animals through the additive 
and infolding dynamisms. This thinking layer does not have substance 
in a physical sense, but it is real in a psychical sense in much the 
same way that radiation from some radioactive substances is not 
visible to the eye but isnonetheless present and real. Ours, Chardin 
says forcefully, is anew age. The earth has gotten a new skin. 

Chardin's theory of man is that "he is nothing else than evolution 
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become conscious of itself."17 This awareness places the human 
being in the position of having to decide the direction history will 
take. Consciousness becomes free to dispose of itself, to use it- 
self up in relation to the future it is forming. Man is removed from 
the status of a spectator to what is going on around him; he is an 
element init. His responsibility as a participant is not something 
externally foisted on him, but arises from his position as an in- 
siier, ". in the great game that is being played, we are the 
players as well as being the cards and the stakes. Nothing can go on 
if we leave the table. Neither can any power force us to remain, "18 
Beyond this, the destiny of man is corporate: no future awaits man 
except in association with all other men. Concern with the future 
becomes concern with the whole human collective which is not de- 
personal but hyper-personal. To Father Teilhard's mode of thinking 
the social phenomenon is the culmination and not the weakening of 
the biological thrust.19 Taking mankind as a whole -- beyond all 
nations and races--is a pre-requisite for survival. 

In choosing a future and attempting to actualize it, the problem 
of values arises. Men can reflect on and plan their actions. The 
anchor point for these decisions is our responsibility toward evolu- 
tion which has now become a matter of intentional choice.29 The 
"grand option" is taken by choosing that action "which seems best 
able to develop and preserve in us the highest degree of conscious- 
ness,"21 This position coincides exactly with Chardin's assumption 
that increased vision or seeing results in increased being or life. 
Life, it must be remembered, is not just my personal existence, 
but the existence of mankind. Men must finally come together in- 
wardly and in entire freedom rather than through some external 
coercion, Thus it is that Chardin's thought embraces a value theory 
as well as an explicit epistemology. 


III, RESPONSE 


Where does Teilhard stand philosophically? In one way this isa 
false or limiting question which presupposes its own answer, It 
assumes that the three or four major ways of doing philosophy with 
their minor variations which have come to us are the slots into 
which any man is to be fitted, with appropriate footnotes, and dis- 
pensed with. This practice is unfair for two reasons, The first is 
that to the extent that a man's vision is fresh and his statement 
seminal, his philosophical imaging will force the re-thinking of those 
philosophers who have gone before, For the twentieth century reader 
Plato is seen "through" Whitehead or Ayer or Wittgenstein, rather 
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than these latter-day thinkers being seen "through" Plato. Intel- 
lectual history must be reappropriated in each generation. This 
does not mean that our questions are artificially forced on Plato 
but merely that wehave in us the residue of thinking that has tran- 
spired between his time and our own. The second reason is kin to 
the first: philosophies must be viewed as part of the total phe- 
nomenon of the time-place-happening configuration. Philosophical 
constructs dissected out of their settings are cadavers which can 
yield some information but little life. 

At the same time, the question, rightly understood, is a legiti- 
mate one. It can be restated in one of these forms: on whose 
shoulders is Chardin standing to do his philosophizing? Or, what are 
the pitfalls or excesses into which his predecessors have fallen 
which he is trying to avoid? Or, what is the historical form of the 
question he is asking in a new context? 

Let us take the second question raised. The work of Chardin may 
be viewed as an attempt to avoid the narrow vision which a strict 
adherence to the thought of Hume or Locke or Laplace results in. 
It is equally an effort to guard against the split vision induced by 
the subject-object, intuition-perception, and mind-matter dualism 
of Descartes and Kant. This is not to imply that the intellectual 
work of these men is rejected out of hand by Father Teilhard. Cer- 
tainly the success of science based on the thought of Descartes and 
others furnishes Chardin with a stock of observations, principles, 
and "a respect for experimental and historical data" without which 
his vision would have been impossible.22 The debt his thinking owes 
to Darwin is obvious. 

Teilhard's primary philosophical debt, however, is to Henri Berg- 
son and secondarily to Hegel. Bergson's notionof creative evolution 
as the conservation of the life force in every line of living forms, 
creating new species and fanning out as it advances is very close to 
Chardin's understanding of complexification. But Bergson's tele- 
ology has no fixed, predetermined or final end. Conversely, Char- 
din's teleology culminates in the omega point of convergence and 
cannot be considered an immanent teleology. Chardin also seems to 
part company with Bergson over the issue of intuition. Intuitive 
knowledge is a general property of all thinking minds, according to 
Bergson. For Chardin cultural consciousness is a common posses- 
sion of mankind which is imparted by education. Education is an 
important element in the continuing evolution of the noosphere. 

Hegel's concern for truth as the whole of reality is mirrored in 
some ways by Chardin. He sees a kind of dialectic at work in his- 
tory but not in the rigorous manner described by Hegel.23 Hegel's 
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phenomenological concern also prefigures this aspect of Chardin's 
effort. 

But the acknowledgement of these debts does not line Father 
Teilhard up closely with any of these thinkers. Chardin is his own 
man and is neither Hegelian nor neo-Bergsonian if one considers the 
whole of his thought. 

Let us turn now to some of Chardin's emphases. I mention four. 


1. TELEOLOGY 

A central issue (around which some lesser questions cluster) is 
Chardin's notion of extrinsic teleology. Unless Imisunderstand him, 
he is committed to an end goal of the march of evolution which he 
calls point Omega (or sometimes, the Christ image). This end point 
of convergence is not described in detail as the author says it can- 
not be. But it is posited. Consider some of Chardin's statements 
about point Omega. "While being the last term of its series, it is 
also outside all series. Not only does it crown, but it closes." 24 
This statement can only be understood as a paradox or a movement 
to a different level of symbolization. Teilhard states in another 
section of the same book that Omega already exists; it already is 
in being. It is BEYOND time and yet IN time, emerging and yet al- 
ready emerged.25 Chardin's rationale for the Omega point seems 
to be that for anything to stand as a yardstick by which a process 
is measured, it must be static or outside the process of change. 
Such an absolute may be held, of course, as a religious or faith 
tenet but, in spite of Chardin's contention to the contrary, it does 
not seem that this end point is necessary to the cogency of the 
rest of his exposition. 

One might, if he desired, extrapolate the highest probability for 
a given point in the future if the evolutionary vectors could be 
plotted in some quantitative fashion. But this projection clearly 
might never become historical, nor would its coming into being halt 
a continuing evolutionary thrust. Or, one might choose some para- 
digm toward which the decisions affecting the process might be 
made by men within the process. But the person would know that 
this image was the result of choice and not some universal or abso- 
lute. Chardin does not take either of these options. 


2. THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL APPROACH 

No event, Chardin contends, is isolated from other events just 
as no fact is a purely isolated fact. A fuller way of grasping this 
interrelatedness seems to be called for in any development of 
epistemological method. How does one picture a dynamic process 
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involving many centers of consciousness and layers of matter and 
meaning? Some form of phenomenology not primarily concerned with 
ontology or the structure of being might allow a richer noetic 
wholeness. 

Chardin's interest in social wholeness is a refreshing concern, 
especially as it is conjoined with an emphasis on consciousness, 
Some existential thinkers have stressed personal consciousness and 
the necessity for actualizing one's life in decision, but this theme 
seldom has a social context. 


3. THE STATURE OF MAN 

For over a century physics has provided conceptual models on 
which our understanding has been based. Physics has underscored 
the transfer of energy, microscopic units of matter, and macro- 
cosmic structures and relationships. These impersonal ways of 
conceptualizing using a machine model have been questioned by exis- 
tential emphases on irrationality and the historical impotence of 
the human being, but with little effect onthe mainstream modes of 
conceptualizing. The existential cure (and it is really a reaction 
more than a cure) has been seen by most as worse than the positi- 
vistic disease. Little genuine epistemological reform has occurred. 

Fortunately, Chardin's use of the human metaphor for under- 
standing which takes into account the inside and outside aspects of 
things, raises consciousness and decision to a level of importance, 
and gives more than lip service to a social concern provides fertile 
ground for more adequate epistemological formulations. Whether 
these can or will be worked out to the satisfaction of both those 
who want quantitative precision and those who want qualitative 
humanness remains to be seen. 


4, THE LIFE OF THE MIND 

This caption is not intended to indicate some return to an out- 
moded faculty psychology. It points rather to that unique ability of 
the conscious human being to create interesting coherent images 
which may or may not have some sort of empirical correspondence. 
In the last few years mathematicians have created abstract alge- 
bras and non-Euclidean geometries which were not intended to repre- 
sent anything in the sense world nor any so-called universal ideas. 
Interestingly, these most abstract, "non-useful" creations have 
proved tobe extremely useful in ways which the mathematicians had 
not imagined. Imagination may prove itself the most potent capacity 
in man's knowing. The human ability to create a rationally satis- 
fying pattern, not according to a timeless pattern or some imper- 
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sonal objective reality, may be a pregnant metaphor for knowing. 
Or, as Chardin puts it, "Object and subject marry and mutually 
transform each other in the act of knowledge; and from now on man 
willy-nilly finds his own image stamped on all he looks at. "26 

Finally, let us note Teilhard's notions on the educative process. 

Most importantly, education becomes a part of the evolutionary 
process itself; it is not an external addend. 

. before Man hereditary characteristics were trans- 
mitted principally through the reproductive cells. But after 
the coming of Man another kind of heredity shows itself and 
becomes predominant. ... This is the heredity of example 
and education, 27 

Chromosomic heredity has expanded to include noospheric heredity. 
Education is the passing on acultural memory which is added to and 
transformed by each succeeding generation. This ever - changing 
patrimony is the carrier of the generalized human personality. 

Nor does education consist primarily of concepts. It is "the 
transmission by example of an improvement, an action, and its 
reproduction by imitation."28 The action dimension of learning is 
important because knowing is one face--the power face--of action. 
Knowing-acting-being is aunified phenomenon inman and efforts to 
split the components result in reductionism and falsification. 

Intellectual discovery and synthesis is not merely speculation, 
but creation. Even inmathematics, Chardin asks, isnot "discovery" 
the bringing into existence of something new? What's more, there 
is no end or confine to thought. "Every increase of internal vision 
is essentially the germ of a further vision which includes all the 
others and carries still further on."29 Knowledge is cumulative but 
it is cumulative through assimilation rather than possession, Know- 
ing becomes blood and bone of the knowing organism rather than a 
welter of remembered facts or accumulated ideas. Knowledge, in 
this usage, is power which allows increased action and increased 
action is increased being, fuller life. 

Teilhard de Chardin possessed a fertile mind which he placed in 
the service of an exacting scientific discipline and a broad humani- 
tarian interest. He proffered the gifts of that mind to the Roman 
Church which he loved, but, unhappily, the gifts were rejected and, 
at least during Chardin's lifetime, suppressed. If time and other 
minds prove the sweep of his generalizations too broad or the direc- 
tion of his readings of the human phenomenon false, they will, I 
believe, ratify the scale of his effort and the boldness of his con- 
ceptualizing as the right kind of attempt for our moment. 
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IMPLICIT CULTURE: SOME EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Arthur J. Newman 
University of Florida 


From a sociocultural vantage point one can approach an analysis 
of the dynamics of others' behavior from several perspectives. He 
may, in the tradition of Bronislaw Malinowski, inquire into the 
psychological needs which such behavior purportedly satisfies. Like 
Emile Durkheim, he may analyze such behavior in terms of its alleged 
contribution to societal integration. If he is in command of the 
analytic tools of the psychoanalyst, he might be inclined, like Geza 
Roheim, to suggest that overt behavior is best explained as a re- 
sponse to libidinal impulses. One convinced of the adequacy of cer- 
tain Marxian underpinnings might, in the tradition of Leslie White, 
analyze cultural behavior in economic terms. 

The above orientations are suggestive of the theoretical thrusts 
one might pursue in attempting to analyze ethnographic data. A 
welter of other possibilities exist, among which is the insistence of 
Pitirim Sorokin that overt behavior canbest be understood in terms 
of a culture's "logico-meaningful" configuration(s). Stated briefly 
and simply, Sorokin's thesis is that overt behavior should be re- 
garded as a logical (not causal) manifestation of a culture's often 
covert ideational substratum. According to this position, percep- 
tions and behaviors are critically affected by a culture's deeply 
imbedded existential, normative, epistemic, and other beliefs. In 
short, if one aspires to adequately understand another culture, he 
must not only describe its members' behavior; he is also obliged to 
analyze that behavior in terms of the culture's often implicit 
Weltanschauung. 

If Sorokin canbe said tohave focused upon the COGNITIVE dimen- 
sions of implicit culture, Ruch Benedict, in her PATTERNS OF 
CULTURE, evidences aneffort toanalyze cultural behavior in terms 
of a culture's often unacknowledged AFFECTIVE tone or ethos. 
Thus, while Sorokin tends to describe cultures as ideational, ideal- 
istic, and Sensate, Benedict chooses to describe them "Appolonian 
and Dionysian." However, in one significant respect, the views of 
Sorokin and Benedict converge. In writing of aculture's "unconscious 
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canons of choice," Benedict recognized, like Sorokin, that one's im- 
pression of easily observable, overt cultural phenomena might well 
be truncated and spurious in the absence of knowledge about the 
implicit culture, 

It is intriguing for the student of culture to ponder the notion 
that overt cultural behavior is to be understood, in part, as it re- 
lates to covert beliefs. Without necessarily concurring fully in the 
metaphysical implications of his position, one can agree with the 
philosopher-anthropologist, David Sidney, that: 

practical culture is not intelligible apart from the 
epistemic, moral, and aesthetic postulates and ideals which 
men have created or discovered for themselves and which 
have an objective validity and meaning independent of the 
practices to which they lead, l 

The surfacing of implicit beliefs not only enhances one's under- 
standing of others' ways of life; it is of signal importance in under- 
standing one's own, On this score, a contemporary philosopher 
notes that while the recognition of implicit normative beliefs does 
not necessarily make such beliefs rational, nonetheless 

It aperson has accepted astandard or rule implicitly and so 
doesnot know that hehas accepted it, he is unable to justify 
his acceptance of it. The implicitness of an acceptance 
thus precludes its rationality. 2 

Having suggested that an adequate understanding of culture--one's 
own or that of others -- requires an identification and analysis of 
oftentimes implicit beliefs, wenow wish to examine aconcept which 
is representative of the analytic tools one might employ in inquiring 
into the nature and function of such beliefs. The concept of eidos 
is suggestive of the theoretical constructs which might guide one's 
inquiry into implicit cultural phenomena. According to Lawrence 
Frank, eidos refers to: 

the beliefs and assumptions, the conceptions or pre- 
conceptions of organizing and interpreting experience, the 
criteria of credibility and the logic and ways of reasoning 
employed by members of each culture in their thinking, ac- 
tion, and investigation. 3 
In his HAVEN, Gregory Bateson refers to eidos as the "cultural 
expression of cognitive or intellectual aspects of . . . personality.'4 

It is apparent that the phenomenon of eidos is extremely complex 
and subtle. A culture's eidos is not something readily amenable to 
quantification and measurement. In this regard, A. L. Kroeber and 
Clyde Kluckhohn have observed that 
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The patterns of the implicit culture are not inductive gen- 

eralizing abstractions but purely inferential constructs. . 

they unquestionably rest upon systematic extrapolation. 5 
Karl Mannheim points up that causal models are inadequate for 
treating the implicit dimensions of a culture's Weltanschauung. A 
culture's "documentary meaning," insists Mannheim, can be grasped 
only if one engages in "interpretive analysis. "6 

A culture's art may be among the most accurate indices into its 
eidos. As Lawrence Frank suggests: 

To what extent can we use aesthetic experience for com- 
municating intellectual understanding? Poetry and drama, 
literature and folklore . . . may create empathy, com- 
municate insights, develop awareness and respect for other 
ways of life, because the aesthetic combines, as in the arts, 
both the ethos and the eidos of a culture and so may com- 
municate what just factual content and logical, rational 
learning or teaching cannot. 7 
Edward Sapir apparently expressed a similar insight when he ob- 
served: 
. the highest manifestations of culture, the very quin- 
tessence of the genius of a civilization, necessarily rests 
in art, for the reason that art is the authentic expression, 
in satisfying form, of experience; experience not as logi- 
cally ordered by science, but as directly and intuitively 
presented tous inlife ... art...is.. . bound to re- 
flect culture, 8 
In this context, it isnoteworthy tomention Philip Smith's provoca- 
tive suggestion that while nondiscursive art might well be said to 
express something ineffable, this does not preclude an inquiry into 
the cognitive meaning which such art might embody. ". . . to fail 
to see the nondiscursive cognitive meanings in art is as myopic as 
to overlook the aesthetic in mathematics or science. "9 

While the concept of eidos needs to be refined in order to make 
it operationally productive, its significance for understanding cul- 
ture is apparent. Unless one is aware of the often unacknowledged 
assumptions and postulates which constitute the underlying cogni- 
tive strata of a culture's Weltanschauung, he can only pretend and 
presume to "know" that culture. 

It is only as the student becomes acquainted -- ideally, through 
self discovery, within a context of directed inquiry--with concepts 
such as eidos [and the modes of inquiry which attend the identifica- 
tion and analysis of aparticular culture's implicit belief system(s) 
that he can begin to deeply and holistically understand his own and 
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other cultures. Didactically imparting discrete packets of "cultural 
facts" will no more enable the student to understand cultural phe- 
nomena than will the memorization of plant names help him to 
understand his botanical world. In the "new" biology, the student 
becomes acquainted with explanatory concepts such as evolution, 
mitosis, and photosynthesis. Hopefully, the mastery of such con- 
cepts will enable the student to bring a rich "cognitive map" to 
those experiences which call for anunderstanding of biological phe- 
nomena. Courses designed to facilitate the student's understanding 
of his cultural world-- where such courses exist (quite deplorably, 
they too often do not)--are rarely structured in accordance with 
the "structures of knowledge" approach.* All too often, efforts to 
promote cultural understanding are limited to colorful and exciting-- 
if sterile--escapades into the world of the exotic and esoteric. Is 
the student's ability to adequately inquire into and understand cul- 
tural phenomena any less important than alike ability to understand 
biological phenomena? 
Horace Kallen has suggested that 
Education, when it is successful . . . equips the learner 
with the knowledge and skills by whose means he can come 
into empathetic realization, sympathetic understanding and 
cooperative association with individuals, occupations, and 
cultures different from his own. Education provides him 
with both the power and the freedom of that intercommuni- 
cation on which cultural excellence and cultural abundance 
depend, 10 
If education is to be successful in Kallen's sense--i.e., if it is not 
to continue to abdicate its responsibility of effectively educating 
for cultural understanding -- concepts such as eidos must be thor- 
oughly researched, their heuristic value captured, and the research 
findings incorporated into the curricula of both the teacher train- 
ing institution and the public school. 


*A notable exception is the Anthropology Curriculum Study Project's 
efforts to incorporate overarching explanatory concepts, largely or 
wholly anthropological, into courses designed to promote inquiry in- 
to cultural phenomena. Such courses have been designed for both 
the elementary and the secondary levels of instruction. 
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A DELINEATION OF THE CURRICULUM THEORIST 
AND TWO EXEMPLARS OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
CURRICULAR THEORIZING 


Charles R. Estes 
University of Alabama 


My purpose in this article is (1) to delineate a type of curriculum 
worker, a curriculum theorist, who concerns himself mainly with 
the development of a rational framework for systematically in- 
terpreting all matters that are important in the field of curricu- 
lum and (2) to provide a precedent, in relation to selected writings 
of Dwayne Huebner and James B. Macdonald, for theorizing within 
the field of curriculum from a philosophical point of view. 


DELINEATION OF THE CURRICULUM THEORIST 


Theory has been defined in many ways. Arthur W. Combs and 
Donald Snygg point out that theory for any field of study is "nothing 
more than asystematic explanation of events useful to the purposes 
one has in view."! Van Miller states that theory is "a rational 
explanation of how something is put together, of how it works, and 
of why it works that way."2 Armand J. Galfo and Earl Miller define 
theory as "a formal tentative statement of relationships among a 
class of phenomena."3 Robert L. Saunders, Ray C. Phillips, and 
Harold T. Johnson write that theory is "a set of assumptions or 
generalizations supported by related philosophical assumptions and 
scientific principles. "4 In the work of the Southern States Co- 
operative Program in Educational Administration, BETTER TEACH- 
ING IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, theory refers to "a framework 
of concepts and postulates which enable value judgments tobe made, 
phenomena to be understood, and directions to be set. "s 

In this article, the term THEORY refers to a systematic inter- 
pretation of an area of knowledge supported by related scientific 
and philosophical statements as criteria. This definition of theory 
allows one to systematically interpret some aspect of reality-as- 
phenomena and, consequently, to validate such an interpretation, 
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Accordingly, the term CURRICULUM THEORY refers to a syste- 
matic interpretation of curricular knowledge supported by related 
scientific and philosophical statements as criteria. This definition 
of curriculum theory allows one to systematically interpret some 
aspect of curricular reality-as-phenomena and, consequently, to 
validate such an interpretation. 

Arthur R. King and John A. Brownell report there are two differ- 
ent types of curriculum theory, scientific curriculum theory and 
philosophical curriculum theory. § It seems, then, that types of 
curriculum theory can be placed on acontinuum ranging from scien- 
tific to philosophical. But the scientific - philosophical polarity 
cannot be thought of instrictly antithetical or dichotomous terms, 
for types of curriculum theory are in considerable part a result of 
giving priority to a particular set of value concepts. For example, 
to emphasize scientific curriculum theory is to give priority to one 
set of value concepts (parsimony, exact measurement, control, 
predictive uniformity, and observational validity) whereas to em- 
phasize philosophical curriculum theory is to give priority to another 
set (imagination, indeterminacy, freedom, personal meaning, and 
logical validity). By accepting the viewpoint that all theories of 
curriculum refer to some form of valuing, it is impossible to argue 
that scientific curriculum theory is avaluational (without value 
judgment) and philosophical curriculum theory is valuational (with 
value judgment).7 As Conant says: 

There is a fairly common fallacy that if you are dealing 
with scientific and technical matters, judgment of values 
rarely, if ever, enters in. Facts speak for themselves in 
science, we are told. Anyone who is familiar with the course 
of scientific research and development knows this is non- 
sense, 

Since emphasis on valuing allows no strict boundary between scien- 
tific curriculum theory and philosophical curriculum theory, it be- 
comes possible to integrate them into a single theory of curricu- 
lum. King and Brownell state that a 

. theory of curriculum must account for the particular 
as well as the general, the person as well as the group, the 
predictable world of science as well as the free world of 
man. ? 

Accordingly, King and Brownell report there are two types of 
curriculum workers -- the curriculum specialist and the curriculum 
generalist.10 The curriculum specialist is a scholar-teacher in an 
area of specialization (e.g., a discipline such as biology) who con- 
cerns himself mainly with the development of curriculum for novices 
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in his field.11 The curriculum generalist is a scholar-administrator 
in the field of education who concerns himself mainly with the ad- 
ministration of curriculum development.12 But another type of 
curriculum worker may be delineated--the curriculum theorist. The 
curriculum theorist is concerned mainly with the development of a 
rational framework for systematically interpreting all matters 
that are important in the field of curriculum. This theoretical 
approach is on ahigher level of generalization than that of both the 
specialist and generalist. One task, for example, of the curricu- 
lum theorist is to validate curricular theorizing in terms of scien- 
tific and philosophical statements as criteria. But such a task does 
not require the curriculum theorist to find THE list of scientific 
or philosophical statements as criteria by which he may validate 
curricular theorizing. This article assumes that the curriculum 
theorist depends at least in part upon philosophical statements as 
criteria for validating (logically clarifying) the valuational base of 
curricular thought and language. 

Consequently, it seems that each curriculum worker must have 
an area of primary concern as well as an overall view of the field 
of curriculum. For example, the curriculum theorist may be pri- 
marily concerned with validating curricular theorizing in terms of 
scientific and philosophical statements as criteria; however, he 
must have some degree of competency asa "specialist" and "gen- 
eralist" in order to systematically interpret all aspects of cur- 
riculum as a field of study. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CURRICULAR THEORIZING 


Having delineated a type of curriculum worker (a curriculum 
theorist) whose primary concern is to develop a rational framework 
for systematically interpreting all matters that are important in 
the field of curriculum, it is now possible to provide a precedent 
for theorizing within the field of curriculum from a philosophical 
point of view. Selected writings of Dwayne Huebner and James B. 
Macdonald are examined to show the possibility of such an endeavor 
for validating (logically clarifying) the valuational base of curricu- 
lar thought and language. 

Huebner has stated that curricular thought and language tied 
merely to the technical means-ends schema of learning theory (con- 
tent divided into discrete packages of information for standardized 
behavioral goals)is too limited to come to grips with the wide range 
of educational tasks in the classroom.13 He further stated that 
educational tasks, since Tyler, have operated primarily within the 
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technical order of (1) identifying learning objectives, (2) selecting 
learning experiences, and (3) organizing learning experiences, 14 
Huebner has argued not against the technical means-ends schema of 
learning theory per se but only for its subordinate position in cur- 
ricular thought and language.15 But what, then, can one consider 
as central in curricular thought and language? 

According to Huebner, centrality in curricular thought and lan- 
guage refers to "valued educational activity," i.e., to ALL FORMS 
of valuing as they are brought to bear on educational activity, 16 
Huebner's five forms of valuing educational activity are--technical 
valuing (maximize the means-ends schema of learning theory for 
the pupil), political valuing (maximize the power and control of the 
teacher), scientific valuing (maximize the awareness of responsive- 
ness, wholeness, order and meaning for both the pupil and teacher), 
and ethical valuing (maximize the possibilities between the person 
and his surroundings as pupil and teacher). 17 Huebner says that 
educational activity 

. is seldom, if ever, valued from within only one of the 
value categories. Rather all five are, or may be, brought 
to bear in the valuing process. Today, classroom activity 
is viewed primarily from the technological value category, 
but political considerations are also brought to bear; and 
scientific, aesthetic, and ethical values may be brought to 
bear. The proposition may be put forth that educational 
activity in classrooms will be richer and more meaningful 
if all five categories are brought to bear. Indeed, the in- 
significance and inferior quality of much teaching today may 
be a result of attempts to maximize only the technical and 
political and perhaps scientific values without adequate at- 
tention to the aesthetic and ethical values. Classroom 
activity which is socially significant because of heightened 
technical efficiency might have greater personal signifi- 
cance for students and teacher if the aesthetic and ethical 
categories were also used to value the activity. 18 

By relating educational activity to ALL FORMS of valuing, Hueb- 
ner argues against a reductionistic approach to curricular thought 
and language, i.e., the reduction of curricular thought and language 
about educational activity merely to the theoretic concepts and 
linguistic symbols of only one form of valuing. For example, sim- 
plifying the wide range of educational activity to the technical form 
of valuing called "learning activity" reduces a broad spectrum of 
valuing to a single valuing category. To explain educational activity 
only in terms of "learning activity" as a function of the stimulating 
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environment binds curricular thought and language to a behavioris- 
tic concept of learning. Emphasis on the externality of learning 
reduces educational activity to that which is amenable tothe tech- 
nical means-ends schema of stimulating for some predetermined 
behavioral goal. Huebner points out that a behavioristic concept of 
learning is still necessary as 
... aninstrumental category for fabricating an educational 
environment. But I do not believe that it can continue to be 
the central category of curriculum thought [and language]. 
Learning is an attachment, a fixation, a state of condi- 
tionedness; while man's essence is given by the antinomies 
of attachment and detachment, fixation and freedom, con- 
ditionedness and unconditionedness. Learning implies a de- 
termining of behavior, while man's reactions in the world 
are partially indeterminate. Learning implies a destination; 
whereas living as aman implies a destiny. In some ways the 
discussions about creativity afew years ago pointed to this 
conflict, for the educator, between the determinateness of 
learned behavior and the freedom essential for creative be- 
havior. And, of course, one is not possible without the 
other, But when learning remains the central concept in 
curriculum [thought and language], we tend to focus on only 
one side of man's ambiguous situation in this world, 19 
Huebner indicates that "learning" is only one aspect of human 
behavior. He says the 
difficulty is that man's spirit is much more compli- 
cated than we seem willing to believe. Oversimplified edu- 
cational ideologies foster this misconception. The goal- 
oriented, person- shaping ideology of curriculum implies 
that youngsters can be molded to reach predetermined be- 
haviors. The educational process is more complicated than 
that, 20 
And Huebner has added: 

Indeed, curricular [thought and] language seems rather 
ludicrous when the complexity and the mystery of a fellow 
human being is encompassed in that technical term of 
control--the "learner, "21 

Huebner writes that there is no NECESSARY struggle between 
man's transcendent spirit and his techniques.22 For forms of 
valuing, technical or otherwise, are a part of man's transcendent 
spirit; that is, they refer to different ways in which man has 
reached beyond himself into the unknown through the vehicles of 
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language, social encounter, and natural encounter.23 As Huebner 
says: 
Man's participation in this ambiguous world of necessity 
and freedom, or of the conditioned and the unconditioned, 
is characterized by his use of language, his meetings with 
others, and his encounters with the non-man-made world. 
Language is a token of man's necessity, a key element in 
his technique. But it is also his major vehicle of freedom 
of his spirit, his most powerful way of escaping the clutches 
of technique. The social encounter with others is necessary 
in this complex social and economic world, and social ways 
are conditioned. But social encounters can be pathways to 
a future which can emerge. The meeting of man with not- 
man may be seen as manusing the world or gaining mastery 
over it by technique. But it is also asource of joy and free- 
dom, an invitation to growth and evolution if man can stay 
open and receptive toit. . . . The possible emergence of 
man can be seen as he uses language, meets others, and 
confronts the world. The emergent or transcending partici- 
pation in language, social encounter, or the non-man-made 
world could be dimensions of educational activity. 24 
Accordingly, educational activity that emphasizes man's emerging 
or transcending participation in language, social encounter, and 
natural encounter seems tobe amanifestation of ethical valuing.25 
For ethical valuing views educational activity in terms of man and 
his possibilities. 26 As Huebner says: 
Is this moment as we are living it the best that man is 
capable of? Does it reflect what I believe to be the nature 
of man and his encounters with the world? Does it help the 
student perceive the transcending possibilities in language 
and human encounter, the possibility of wonder and awe in 
the world of nature and art?27 
He further says that 
. . . toattract attention away from the present moment 
by asking only "What is being learned?" or "What are the 
expected outcomes?" is to remove educational activity from 
the moral into only the technical sphere. The valuing pro- 
cess, conceived in terms of means-ends evaluation, forces 
education into the realm of man's technique, or perhaps 
technique's man, and away from the realm of man's spirit 
as a temporal being. 28 
But it is only by considering ETHICAL (and aesthetic) valuing in 
educational activity that concern for the pupil remains uppermost.29 
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Macdonald indicates that man's activity is "a resolution of thought 
and feeling into doing by way of a value commitment."39 He further 
says that man's activity is ordered by some DOMINANT value com- 
mitment.31 This dominant value commitment may be termed (using 
Huebner's categories of valuing) as either technical, political, 
scientific, aesthetic, or ethical. Macdonald points out that 

. we cannot escape values if we are to act at all, anda 
convenient retreat to "social reality,"such as one may wit- 
ness in the technological talk of educators, doesnot remove 
the value problem. 

Thus, if we wish to talk about teaching machines and other 
wondrous schemes, and justify their use by the social reality 
of progress, we only submerge the inherent value context 
of the phenomena. The decision to use technology in the 
schools embodies a value commitment of the first order.32 

He proposes that the pupil's activity should be ordered by the domi- 
nant value commitment called ethical valuing. 33 

But how, then, can one evaluate pupil activity that is ordered by 
ethical valuing? It seems that the character of this evaluation must 
be radically different from the technical means-ends schema of 
evaluation.34 As Macdonald says: 

The phases of the PERSON in activity are essentially 
different from the external rigor of stating objectives, 
selecting experiences, organizing experiences, and evalu- 
ating. Personal activity is characterized by a cycle of (1) 
initiation, (2) involvement, (3) self-direction, and (4) pro- 
duction, If teachers in instruction are truly concerned 
about the person, they will be continually assessing this 
flow of activity. During initiation phases they will focus 
upon the choice behavior of students. They will look for the 
free choosing from among alternatives and mediate their 
own actions in accord with this. When involvement or en- 
gagement is under way, the presence of productive tension 
is crucial, Teachers will look for bodily attitudes, verbal 
responses, and manipulative activity which suggests im - 
mersion in the task. 

As the tasks progress the teacher must be alert for signs 
of self-direction. If students are unwilling or unable to 
keep themselves involved and focused, THEN the teacher 
must alter her actions inaccordance with this assessment. 

The final phase, production, means the concluding of some 
personally rewarding activity in the form of some coherently 
ordered product. It is not the quality of the product itself 
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that is of crucial concern, but the culmination of the disci- 
pline of resolving some encounter with ideas, materials, or 
other persons that provides the key to evaluation, 35 

He further says: 

The phenomenological fact, to the person of the student, 
is awareness of feelings of pleasure, satisfaction, joy, 
wonder, or awe, or the positive tension which he experi- 
ences, 36 

It seems, therefore, that both Huebner and Macdonald may pro- 
vide some insights for recasting or reformulating curricular thought 
and language in terms of ETHICAL (and aesthetic) valuing. The 
recasting or reformulating approach attempts to challenge the 
privileged position of the technical means-ends schema of learning 
theory. This approach, however, is not an attempt to do away with 
technical valuing in curricular thought and language per se. 

The implications of removing the technical means-ends schema 
from a privileged position in curricular thought and language are 
important. If, in this context, the technical means-ends schema 
is no longer central in curricular thought and language, then it is 
no longer NECESSARY to approach educational activity from a re- 
ductionistic, deterministic, or quantitative frame of reference. 
Furthermore, it is possible to explore educational activity un - 
bounded by the categorical terms of the technical means - ends 
schema. The overall effect is to remove the technical restrictions 
placed on curricular thought and language in regard to (1) the KINDS 
of educational activity that may be encountered by the pupil and 
(2) the WAYS in which these educational activities may be approached 
by the pupil. 

"Valued educational activity" and "value commitment" are central 
for Huebner and Macdonald, respectively, in curricular thought and 
language. ALL FORMS of valuing that are brought to bear on edu- 
cational activity are amenable to PERSONAL MEANING. It is, how- 
ever, through ETHICAL (and aesthetic) valuing that the pupil and his 
possibilities remain uppermost in curricular thought and language. 

The selected writings of Huebner and Macdonald have provided a 
precedent for theorizing within the field of curriculum from a 
philosophical point of view. These writings have generated some 
insights into educational activity by recasting or reformulating 
curricular thought and language in terms of ETHICAL (and aesthe- 
tic) valuing. 

In conclusion, I wish to list in seriatim questions the curriculum 
theorist as philosopher may ask in addition to those questions asked 
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by Huebner and Macdonald for validating (logically clarifying) the 
valuational base of curricular thought and language. They are: 
1, What is curriculum? 
2. What is curriculum theory? 
3. What types of criteria are used to validate curricular 
theorizing? 
4, What is curriculum policy? 

What is curriculum practice? 

6. What are the limitations as well as possibilities of re- 
lating such terms as scientific criterion, philosophical 
criterion, curriculum theory, curriculum policy, and 
curriculum practice ? 

7. What are the limitations as well as possibilities of re- 
lating such terms as source of curriculum, curriculum 
development system, curriculum, and instructional 
system? 

8. What is the relationship between "curriculum theory" 
and "educational theory"? 


un 
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WHAT IS OFTEN OVERLOOKED IN EXISTENTIALIST 
SITUATION-ETHICS 


Gert Hellerich 
Yale University 


There are some people who attribute much of the evil in our so- 
ciety to situation-ethics considering it as the trumpet of a new 
morality where nobody has to adhere anymore to any objectively 
determinate values but where everybody can do what he feels is 
appropriate, useful in or relevant to his particular situation. 
Since those new moralists reject any absolute rules, binding on 
everyone in all situations, nothing can be labeled as right or wrong 
categorically. One cannot start from the position that killing, 
stealing, and other actions are a priori wrong and consequently we 
have all these destructive and degrading tendencies prevailing in our 
society, often called "anarchism and activism." John L. Mothers- 
head summarizes very well some of the objections, commonly raised 
against the existentialist situation-ethics, 

The existentialist urges to choose freedom.... He 
does not tellus what concretely we are to choose, nor 
does he recognize any especial object or objects of 
decisiveness, resoluteness, and commitment. But 
we cannot choose in general, nor can we be decisive, 
resolute, and committed in general. It appears that 
the existentialist precept is an empty form that af- 
fords no guidance for action. 


or 


Existentialism fails to provide any standard or meth- 
od for distinguishing between a right moral choice or 
a wrong one, between a good life and a bad one... . 
If all that is important is that we choose, a sadistic 
misanthropist committed to the painful extermina- 
tion of the human race is the moral equal of the phi- 
lanthropist who devotes his life unselfishly to human 
welfare, provided only that both have freely chosen 
their vocations. 

Professor Hellerich received his Ph.D. in philosophy from the 
University of Kansas in 1967. He received his Post Doctoral re- 
search fellowship at Yale University for 1969-70, after having 
taught philosophy at Lambuth College, Jackson, Tennessee, for two 
years. 
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or 


It is possible that for all his talk of responsibility 

and anguish, the existentialist is seeking, and find- 

ing, a kind of security appropriate to extreme ego- 

ists?1 
The overall question is whether this new trumpet sounds like every- 
body being allowed to do whatever he likes to do in his situation or, 
in short, whether everything is permitted. Is situation - ethics 
totally subjective without offering any objective content to the 
ethical action? 

In order to understand the essentials of situation-ethics, we have 
to look first of all into the existentialistic conception of man and 
the situation. For the existentialist, the ground of one's existence 
is the situation to which every person has been delivered over when 
"thrown into the world." Sartre refers to this basis of existence 
as "facticity" indicating the fact that the self is not the basis of 
its own factual existence; in other words, it cannot be said that man 
chooses the fact of being thrown in this particular situation, such 
as being a black man, being born in Harlem, belonging to the poor or 
lower class, and so on. Existence, for the existentialist, is always 
factual or given existence. To exist means to "exist there" (with 
this givenness, be it political, economic, social, educational, re- 
ligious, etc.). Heidegger calls this existence "Da-Sein." 

When a child is born, he is thrown into a given world of values. 
Simone de Beauvoir writes that "the child's situation is imposed 
upon him, "2 and she goes on to write: 

The fact is that it is very rare for the infantile 
world to maintain itself beyond adolescence. From 
childhood on, flaws begin to be revealed init. With 
astonishment, revolt and disrespect the child little 
by little asks himself, 'Why must I act that way? 
What good is it? And what will happen if I act in 
another way?' He discovers his subjectivity; he dis- 
covers that of others. And when he arrives at the 
age of adolescence he begins to vacillate because he 
notices the contradictions among adults as well as 
their hesitations and weakness. Men stop appearing 
as if they were gods, and at the same time, the 
adolescent discovers the human character of the 
reality about him. . . . The individual must at last 
assume his subjectivity. 3 
There comes a time in the world of a human being, when, in order 
to become a person, he has to recognize his freedom and responsi- 
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bility in his given existence. An object-like-being (called "en-soi" 
by Sartre) is determined by the situation. When man remains en- 
closed in his givenness, that is, when he does not recognize the 
sources of strength and integrity withinhimself tostruggle against 
the external forces of determination, when he does not have the 
confidence inhis own powers and qualities as ahuman being and thus, 
tohave the courage to assert himself inhis situation, inshort, when 
he knows only the facticity of his existence, then, he does not go 
beyond being an "en- soi" (being- in- itself). A person-like-being 
(called "pour - soi" by Sartre) recognizes the power of freedom in 
every situationhe is in. For Sartre, a person establishes a relation 
to the giveness which he characterizes as "a relation illuminated by 
freedom."4 Human freedom is the unique source and the nobility of 
man. The future is open to man and it is he who has tobe responsi- 
ble for the freedom he has and for the projections he makes. How 
can a person be best responsible as a human agent or how can he 
realize himself to the fullest ?--when he follows impulsive, internal 
forces or drives, emotions, feelings or likes? Some people read this 
into Sartre's works, especially when they read EXISTENTIALISM and 
there Sartre writes that "the only thing left to us is to trust our 
instincts" or "in the end, feeling is what counts. "S Whosoever in- 
terprets Sartre's existentialism in this way, overlooks completely 
the context in which this statement has tobe seen. (We will examine 
this matter later in the paper). 

Heidegger explains the essentials for every human agent in the 
situation very well, when he refers to understanding (Verstehen) 
and interpretation (Auslegung) as man's existentialia in his being- 
in-the-world (the In-hood of man's being). "Understanding is the 
existential Being of Dasein's own potentiality-for-being; and it is 
so in such away that this Being discloses in itself what its Being is 
capable of. "6 Interpretation is "the working-out of possibilities 
projected in understanding."7 Through understanding and interpre- 
tation man constitutes meaning upon the situation and gives it a 
definite character by pointing out which of the various possibilities 
open to him in his situation is best to be actualized. According to 
what criteria a human being's evaluation should proceed, we will 
discuss later. For the time being, it is enough to see that acts are 
not ultimately constituted through feelings or likes one has in his 
situation. 

A person who is not aware of hishuman freedom inevery situation 
he is in, and instead of it is determined and managed by the situa- 
tion, is ina state of "bad faith" as Sartre would call it, or he isa 
"sub- man" as Beauvoir would characterize it, or he is an "infra- 
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man" as Nietzsche would lable this kind of being. Man is an "object- 
like - being" when he follows fixed laws and rules regardless of the 
situation he is in or when he does not make attempts to understand 
and interpret thelaws and rules to examine whether they fit or are 
applicable tohis situation and if yes, then inwhat way. The authen- 
tic man willnot follow unconditional or unsituational foreign values 
because they undermine man's freedom and responsibility. Nietzsche 
calls aman wholooks for external instead of internal justifications 
a "low-minded slave" who disgraces and curses humanity. He is the 
"last man" who sees the unexistential precept "Thou shalt" rather 
than the internal rule "I will." Through passive subjection to ex- 
ternal rules, the creative sources of man are lost and the culture 
loses those challenging spirits who are "driving, burrowing, and 
penetrating into reality. "8 

The danger of following directions or subjecting one's self to ex- 
ternal rules, without taking the situation into consideration, is 
well illustrated by Nietzsche in his example of a certain form of 
water-animals which were continuously carried by the water. What 
happened, asks Nietzsche, when a new situation occurred, namely 
that the water disappeared. Two possibilities remained open. Either 
the water-animals became land animals, which meant that they had 
to carry themselves, whereas so far they had been carried by the 
water, or the water-animals were too clumsy to carry themselves 
and they perished. Analogously it is with man's situation. Man is 
continuously placed into new situations inhis life and if he, in spite 
of this fact, let the external reality carry him, will never come of 
age, independent, courageous, responsible and so will never be able 
to realize his unique human potentiality-for-Being -- hence, he will 
perish as a "pour-soi" (person-like-being) and become an "en-soi" 
(object-like-being). 

The most tragic example of people following directions happened 
in the Nazi- time, when military leaders mirrored the values and 
reacted objectively to the ideas of the Nazi exterminators. Tragedy, 
however, is andcan always be happening when people donot know how 
to deny and how to affirm in their life, i.e., when foreign absolutes 
stand over and above their heads turning them away from their 
unique situation and responsibility. They can be people serving a 
country in the war--right or wrong; theycanbe members of achurch 
following blindly external rules such as "Thou shalt not have sex 
before marriage" or "Thou shalt not have an abortion." This moral- 
ism of external imperatives is often the cause for unhappiness and 
frustration of loved ones. It is also tragedy when a white person 
in a white community is subjecting himself to the external views 
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therein, despite of his own differences of opinion, be it white 
supremacy or others, 

In contrast to the inauthentic person who renounces freedom and 
who seeks justification for his existence outside himself, the 
genuine person asserts freedom and makes attempts to understand 
his own situation and to interpret it in his own way. It is at this 
time very important to look into situation - ethics and to examine 
whether the existentialist goes beyond the mere formula of "it is 
man who has to choose." In short, what is significant for us is to 
find out whether all that is important is that we choose and here- 
with our being indifferent to what we choose. Does the existential- 
ist give any guidance for action or provide any principles to distin- 
guish between a right moral choice and a wrong one? To approach 
answering this question we have to look into the three different 
kinds of worlds the existentialists write about: Eigenwelt (world of 
the self), Unwelt (pragmatic world), and Mitwelt (human world). 

The first type of world is the inner world of the self, the private 
world of experience or the "world of subjectivity"? as Sartre would 
call it. 

Unwelt10 is the pragmatic world--the world of things ready-to- 
hand to be used. Heidegger speaks of a "work-world" or a "work- 
shop" where "a totality of equipment is constituted by various ways 
of the 'in-order-to' such as serviceability, conduciveness, usability, 
manipulability. "11 It is an "It-world"--a world of utensils. 

Mitwelt12 is the world with other human beings. Heidegger writes 
that "by reason of this with-like Being-in-the-world the world is 
always the one that I share with others. "13 He makes a clear dis- 
tinction between the human and the pragmatic world when he writes 
that "those entities towards which Dasein as Being-with comparts 
itself do not have the kind of Being which belongs to equipment 
ready-to-hand; they are themselves Dasein. These entities are not 
objects of concern (what applies in Chapter 3 to things) but rather 
of solicitude."14 Martin Buber would call the relationship between 
man and objects "I-It," the one between man and man "I-Thou." 
Human beings can never be treated as things, objects, or utensils. 
They are of a higher nature and they deserve a higher place in our 
Being-in-the-world; they deserve solicitude. For Sartre, a person 
loses his humanity if he confines himself to the Eigenwelt and 
Unwelt, if he practices "a sort of factual solipsism."15 Such a per- 
son is blind, because he is in astate of individualism in which he does 
not recognize that there are other people or other subjectivities. 

Here we arrive at some significant principles which could guide us 
in our situational decisions. In order tobe human, we have to choose 
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and act in our situations in such a way that our orientation will 
never destroy the human world. (Mitwelt), i.e., man should never 
be treated as a means, utensil, thing, or, in short, an "It" but 
always as a "Thou." Furthermore, we should never be indifferent 
or blind to the needs of other people (solicitude). These principles 
of human consideration are not absolute moral rules which tell a 
person how to act or what to do specifically or situationally, but 
they are general principles which the person, if he wants to act 
humanely, has to apply to each situation as it arises. 

Let us look at some concrete cases. A common question asked is 
whether premarital sexual relations are right or wrong. How would 
a situation-ethicist possibly answer? Since, for the existentialist, 
there is no absolute law forbidding or permitting this act a priori, 
it depends on the young people and their consideration in their 
situations. If the principle of human orientation (the deep involve- 
ment with the love-partner) is disregarded and the other is only 
used for selfish sexual purposes, or, in other words, if sexual 
exploitation rather than love is the primary motive of interest, 
then the act cannot be considered good or moral. The same idea 
applies to other areas, be it political, economic, social, educational, 
and soon. If, for example, in the business world personal advan- 
tages and resolute ambition motivate the businessman in the various 
situations to the point of either indifference to what the others are 
or exploitation of the labor of others, then this action is inhuman 
because it violates the general principle of human consideration. 

One experiences, however, great hardship and faces enormous 
difficulties when one human orientation conflicts with another. 
Bonhoeffer was in such a precarious situation. On the one side, he 
wanted to treat human beings as Thous, respect them in their human 
dignity, but, on the other side, he experienced the great masquerade 
of evil under the Nazi regime in Germany, where human beings were 
tortured, If he respected the Nazi leaders as human beings and he 
preserved their integrity, he would have disregarded many of his 
fellow-Germans who suffered under the Nazis. Bonhoeffer decided 
to join the anti-Nazi underground movement with the purpose in 
mind to kill those who kill others. Through this decision he could 
have only hoped to stop the dangerous driving of the Nazi madmen. 

The existential writers Sartre and Camus also joined the under- 
ground to fight against the Nazi occupation in France for more just 
and human conditions which had to be bought with the blood of men. 
"It is a great deal to fight while despising war,"16 writes Camus. 
It is terrible to go against man (the Nazi man) if you want to affirm 
man (the free man). Killing is neither right nor wrong in a violent 
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world; it depends on the situation. Camus thought it to be right to 
kill in his situation, because if the underground rebels refused ab- 
solutely to kill they would be renouncing their rebellion and con- 
forming once and for all to evil and murder of the Nazis. 
Consequently what we arrived at is that there are situations in 

which one's understanding and interpretation of these conditions 
can give justification in this human dilemma to act one way rather 
than another--to fight, for example, for human justice against in- 
human oppression, for human liberation against inhuman domination. 
But there are also instances where the advantages and disadvantages 
in one situation counterbalance the advantages and disadvantages of 
another, where one human orientation forms the equilibrium to 
another. Understanding and interpretation come to a stalemate. 
Sartre mentions one of these cases when one of his students comes 
to see him in order to get some advice on whether to join the Free 
French Forces in England and by so doing leave his mother behind or 
to stay with his mother, who is in great difficulties, and soto help 
her carry on, Sartre concludes this story by writing that "the only 
thing left for us is to trust our instincts... 'in the end feeling is 
what counts'.... If I feel that I love my mother enough to sacri- 
fice everything else for her then I'll stay with her. If, on the con- 
trary, Ifeel that mylove for my mother isn't enough, I'll leave."17 
Those who charge the existentialists, on hand of this statement, 
that they have a philosophy which allows everybody to do what he 
likes to do or not to do what he does not like, overlook completely 
the context, i.e., that the student weighed the two possibilities 
(mother versus Free French Forces) very carefully, that he tried 
to understand very thoroughly the various aspects of the situation, 
but that the balance in human values made it impossible for him to 
interpret that the act (staying with the mother) would be more 
moral than the other (joining the Free French Forces) or reversed. 
Sartre writes in support of this view: 

He (the student) was fully aware that the woman lived 

only for him and that his going-off and perhaps his 

death would plunge her into despair. He was also aware 

that every act that he did for his mother's sake was 

a sure thing, in the sense that it was helping her to 

carry on, whereas every effort he made toward going 

off and fighting was an uncertain move which might 

run aground and prove completely useless; for exam- 

ple, on his way to England he might, while passing 

through Spain, be detained indefinitely in a Spanish 

camp; he might reach England or Algiers and be stuck 
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in an office at a desk job. As a result, he was faced 

with two different kinds of action: one, concrete, 

immediate, but concerning only one individual; the 

other concerned an incomparable vaster group, a na- 

tional collectivity, but for that very reason was 

dubious, and might be interrupted enroute. And, at 

the same time, he was wavering between two kinds of 

ethics. On the one hand, an ethics of sympathy, of 

personal devotion; on the other, a broader ethics, but 

one whose efficacy was more dubious. He had to 

choose between the two, 18 

The objections raised against existentialist situation-ethics were, 

as we have seen earlier, that everybody can do whatever he likes to 
doinhis situation or that existential ethics affords no guidance for 
action, or that it fails to provide any principle to distinguish be- 
tween a right moral choice and a wrong one, or that an extreme 
egoistic orientation is justified. Our examination has revealed to 
us the opposite, namely, that there are general principles binding 
on everybody, such as the principle of humanity (compassion for our 
fellow man, solidarity, care, etc.), which have to be applied to 
everyone's particular situation. These principles by their very na- 
ture prove the arguments against existentialist situation-ethics 
groundless. 
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